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Three Stages in Individual Development. 



THREE STAGES IN INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The word individual is the Latin equivalent of the word 
atom which means an indivisible unit. The monocellular 
animal is the simplest example of a living individual. Al- 
though endowed with a spontaneous activity of its own, its 
lack of organization, its simple, unitary character causes it to 
respond immediately to every stimulus from without. Be- 
cause of this lack of coordination within itself, the sphere of 
its individual actions is, so to speak, limited to a mere point — 
its immediate sentiency. Its form of response therefore to the 
external world is mere irritability, its own inner activity, 
simple spontaneity. Such an individual, although it fulfils 
perfectly the logical definition of an individual, is in the sphere 
of reality a being reduced to a mere point, both in existence 
and in meaning. 

An animal with a complex nervous system reveals a type of 
individual very different from that offered by the monocellu- 
lar type. For an organization means the subordination of all 
that concerns the organism to the unity of the whole. Such 
an organized system therefore is not called upon to act as a 
whole in immediate response to every external stimulus. And 
this inner unity and stability is increased with the complexity 
of the organization. When system is within system the 
smaller systems or reflexes are fitted to respond of themselves 
to certain sets of stimuli. The life of the whole therefore is 
less at the mercy of particular external circumstances. Ac- 
tion of this organized type may be either instinctive or reflex, 
according as the organism acts as a whole or as some one of 
its many subordinate systems acts independently of the whole, 
through its own mechanism. It is evident that such an or- 
ganic form of life belongs to a higher type than the monocel- 
lular, simple individual. "Every being who is not monocel- 
lular," says Guyau, 1 "is sure to have something good in him 
because he is a society in embryo." Spinoza speaks of "an in- 

1 "Education and Heredity," p. 33. 
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dividual as composed of bodies only distinguished the one 
from the other in respect of motion and rest, speed and slow- 
ness; that is, of bodies of the most simple character." He 
then continues: "If, however, we now conceive another indi- 
vidual composed of several individuals of diverse natures, we 
shall find that the number of ways in which it can be affected, 
without losing its nature, will be greatly multiplied. . . . 
If we further conceive a third kind of individuals composed of 
individuals of this second kind, we shall find that they may be 
affected in a still greater number of ways without changing 
their actuality." 2 

A still higher type of individual is revealed when the or- 
ganization of system within system, just referred to, is under 
the control of one definite central system — the brain. The hu- 
man individual is the embodiment of this type. It is the true 
type of individuality. The reflex and instinctive life, no mat- 
ter how complex, is, in itself and apart from any higher centre, 
the life rather of the race than of the individual. But through 
the brain as a controlling organ the entire content of the life 
mediated through any organism is handed over to one central 
consciousness. Here we see the most definite type of an indi- 
vidual — the human individual. The activity of such an indi- 
vidual is not merely the spontaneity, the inwardly pre-deter- 
mined tendency of the monocellular being, nor the suppressing 
or emphasizing, the accepting or rejecting of sensations from 
external stimuli, as in complex organisms. Through a central 
system consciousness turns, as it were, upon itself, acquires 
self-consciousness and through its own capacity of inner re- 
flection its inner impulsive tendency to activity is transformed 
into the self-conscious expression which we experience as vo- 
lition or will. In addition therefore to the instinctive and re- 
flex life there is the unique individual — etymologically indivi- 
sible or atomic — experience which is indescribable save in 
terms of itself. Human individuality therefore, although pre- 
supposing all these ascending grades of complex organization, 
still retains the original, inherent essence of the idea of in- 

* "The Ethics," Part II, Prop. XIII, note. 
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dividuality — the fact that it is not an exchangeable quantum 
but a unique, indivisible reality, which in this higher form is a 
living experience. 

The human individual therefore has two widely different 
aspects : it is unique, indivisible, incommunicable, and it is also 
an organization within itself, "a society in embryo." The ten- 
dency of religion has been to regard only the former aspect 
while that of science has been to regard only the latter. The 
failure to deal with both these aspects must lead necessarily 
either to a chaotic individualism or to a deadening sense of 
unity in religious, philosophical and sociological thought. 
Whoever regards the individual as merely a part of a larger 
whole, in any department of life whatever, fails to see the very 
meaning of individuality itself. Whoever, on the other hand, 
recognizes in the individual only the exclusive, the unique, the 
incommunicable, fails to see that in addition to this fact the in- 
dividual is also a highly complex organization, which sustains 
relationships to all the orders of life below him, to the com- 
plex social world about him and to the ideal world before him. 
The definition of the human individual therefore implies infi- 
nitely more than the atomic, the indivisible. He is "a society 
in embryo." When the unsharable character of volition and 
individual choice leads to isolation or to opposition the unity 
of life makes short work of such one-sided individuality. 
"The reign of morality," to quote Guyau again — and by this 
term he means harmony between the individual and the unity 
of life — "is more or less partially established within us as soon 
as we are able to establish any authority within ourselves." 3 
It is not sheer nonsense even from a biological standpoint to 
say with Hegel that a definition of the human individual im- 
plies infinitely more than what we ordinarily mean by indi- 
viduality. 

These two aspects of the individual, that of uniqueness and 
that of organization, lead in the world of society respectively 
to individualism on the one hand and to socialism on the 
other. According to socialism the State is the unit of society, 

3 "Education and Heredity," p. 292. 
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and individuals are regarded as products of this social life. 
The individual is the result of the social life regarded as a 
whole. Individualism on the other hand regards the State 
simply as the machinery of social life which individuals choose 
to hold in common. The individual wills are the source of all 
the authority of the State. The law of the State is the re- 
sultant of the action of these individual wills. Each of these 
two diverse tendencies in sociological theory is simply the 
over-emphasis of one of these two aspects of the individual 
which we have pointed out. The great swing in population 
from the country to the towns, the corresponding specializa- 
tion of modern industry, and the growth of a new corporate 
life have added to the theoretical basis of socialism the massive 
weight of facts. It is seen that the social side of the individ- 
ual life is no mere accident. At the same time it is impossible 
for democracy to over-ride the cardinal doctrine of individu- 
alism, that the authority of any State is in the will of its in- 
dividual members. Each of these views is founded on one 
aspect of the individual's life. Neither takes into account the 
life of the individual in his entirety. We are to-day in about 
the same condition in which the Greeks were in the time of 
Socrates and Plato. Merely national, purely blood ties have 
broken down. Society has come to individual self-reflection. 
And so we have our sophists, men of individual rights and 
opinion. On the other hand there abound schemes of social- 
istic reform. But loose individualism can accomplish nothing 
because it means isolation and chaos. And socialism will not 
avail because the individuals are themselves the centres of 
social life and authority. They cannot be reduced to mere parts 
of any unity which does not centre in their own will. Indi- 
viduals are ends in themselves, although these ends may be 
worked out in common with other individuals. 

These conflicting views can be reconciled not in the sacri- 
fice of the social side of the individual nor in the sacrifice of 
the individual himself but in a larger conception of the indi- 
vidual, which shall enable us to see that he is not only a self- 
determining individual but that he is an organization himself, 
and that his nature therefore so far from militating against 
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organization and unity with other individuals really implies 
such organization and unity. The uniqueness of the individ- 
ual has as its proper function not the negative performance of 
withdrawing into itself — the unity of nature has no place for 
such individuals — but such a direction of its own internal or- 
ganization as shall best bring it into unity with the world of 
other men. The unity of a common ancestral blood is fast be- 
coming a matter of the past. Let us hope the same for the 
world-old unity of militarism. But the deeper problem of a 
unity of will and intelligence, to take the place of the old, still 
remains. Such a unity between individual and individual is 
necessary because it is implied in the very structure of the 
individual himself. But it must be worked out by the individ- 
uals themselves, working together in common industries, com- 
mon interests, common life. The greater the unity between 
the individual and his world the greater the individual. But 
this unity must be brought about if not by, at least through, 
his own will. The advance, the progress must come from the 
side of the individual himself as he learns to work and live in 
a larger, increasingly complex, social world. "He is the best 
who is most conscious of his solidarity with other beings and 
the universe." 4 This third stage in the development of the 
individual is the ideal type of human individuality. 

Corresponding to the three stages which we have noted in 
the development of the individual — that of organization, that 
of a negative, exclusive self-consciousness, and that of reor- 
ganization between its growing sense of self and its deeper 
life — there are three similar stages in the development of the 
life of society. There is the racial life, the period of custom 
and blood-unity, followed by the stage of individualism, and 
then the swing of the pendulum through a period of recon- 
struction between the individual and society. We shall notice 
this three-fold movement in Israel, in Greece, and in modern 
life. First let us turn to Israel. 

Tradition regards Abraham as the pre-historic head of the 
race. Later in the thirteenth century this patriarchal and clan 

'Guyau, "Education and Heredity," p. 33. 
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life was unified in a strong national unity through the work of 
Moses. This unification was carried further under David. 
Jehovah was the God of the nation. The government was a 
theocracy. The standard of righteousness was that of na- 
tional prosperity. The nation was the unit, not the individual. 
With Amos, however, in the eighth century there came in a 
new world. The old national standard gave way to a moral 
standard. But this was a matter which had to be worked out 
through the individual. Finally, this individualistic point of 
view was clearly stated in Jeremiah's conception of the Law as 
written not on tablets of stone to be obeyed as external au- 
thority, but as written in the heart of the individual himself. 
It was not an accident that his contemporaries called Jeremiah 
unpatriotic. The pendulum had swung from the national to 
the individualistic extreme. A reorganization was necessary; 
and an age of reconstruction set in. Ezekiel, the father of 
Jewish ecclesiasticism, inaugurated this reorganization. He 
drew up a Code for the restored nation. Later on under Ezra 
a new Law-Code was given. 

The same three-fold movement of social life is evident in the 
history of Greece. In the early age Homer was their teacher 
and the gods their protectors. But a later reflective age of 
which Socrates was the great spokesman did away with the 
now shadowy gods on Olympus and substituted the unseen 
spirit within the breast of the individual. The sculpture, 
dramas and philosophy of this period are still classic models 
for us moderns. It was an age of boundless individual 
growth. But the old authority of the State had crumbled, 
and Socrates was made to drink hemlock for corrupting the 
youth and for introducing strange gods. The unseen spirit 
which he found within his own breast was an unknown deity 
to the masses and a poor substitute for the older authority. 
In vain did Socrates attempt to show his countrymen that the 
reason to which he appealed did not belong to the individual 
merely but was the common property of all who were rational 
enough to seek her. He was ranked with the sophists. The 
counter-movement, a socialistic one, was mapped out by the 
author of the great socialistic Republic. But it was only an 
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ideal scheme. Plato himself recognized it as such in his later 
years. The Greek spirit, of unbridled individualism went on 
unchecked. Endless division, disintegrating strife, internal 
wars sent to destruction the most brilliant and most gifted of 
the ancient races of men. 

Finally, modern life presents the same three stages of social 
life. There was the age of the divine right of kings, defended 
in Hobbes's Leviathan. But the individualistic movement in- 
evitably set in. Rousseau was its great mouthpiece. The 
American and French revolutions were its immediate expres- 
sions. Since then has followed the period of reconstruction 
between an awakened sense of individual sovereignty and the 
demands of a larger social world. And the end is not yet. 

Our dream of what we think of as simple individual lives 
is an illusion. "The savage," says Brinton, 5 "is not the type 
of a free man, although in popular estimation he is generally 
so considered. He is, in fact, tyrannically fettered by tradi- 
tional laws and tribal customs. He is merged in his clan or 
gens, against whose rules, often most painful and arbitrary, 
he dares take no step. As an individual he cannot escape from 
their invisible chains." And when the individual does come 
to stand forth as a self-centered life, this very withdrawal 
from the larger life of the world is destructive to society and 
therefore to the social side of the individual himself. Shy- 
lock is a case of a highly accentuated individual consciousness : 
"He hath disgraced me, and hindered me half a million; 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine ene- 
mies; and what's his reason? I am a Jew." Here the indi- 
vidual, like a wounded serpent, recoils upon himself. He is 
destructive and even devilish : "I will have the heart of him, 
if he forfeit; for, were he out of Venice, I can make what mer- 
chandise I will." And yet this isolated soul, recoiling upon 
itself has something within him of more than individual inter- 
est; "I am a Jew If you prick us, do we not 

bleed? .... And if you wrong us shall we not re- 



"Religions of Primitive Peoples," p. 244. 
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venge?" Selfish and destructive he is yet social in his inter- 
ests, and includes within the scope of his fiendish purpose that 
which belongs to the Jew. We are therefore forced to a 
newer and larger conception of the individual which shall en- 
able us to see that his individual will finds its true sphere not 
in submerging itself in, nor yet in withdrawing itself from, the 
life of the world, but in so directing its own organized life as 
to form a unity between itself and the larger life of the 
world. 

There are three distinguishable periods in the history of the 
individual in his relation to organized religion. There is the 
stage in which the individual does not stand out in distinction 
from the race. Then there is the period of individualism and 
revolt. Finally there comes the stage of reconstruction, read- 
justment between the individual and the larger life of organ- 
ized religion. This is seen in the history of India, in that of 
Israel and in the history of the Christian church. 

In India the first period with which we are acquainted, that 
of the Vedas, the gods were simply those of nature, the gods 
of the sun, the thunderstorm, fire, the light. But later on 
all these gods were seen to be manifestations of one underlying 
life. In this period of reflection — say, from 800-500 B. C. — 
the individual self stood forth as the greatest of problems ; for 
it was not so easy to identify this individual self with the 
deeper unity of things. The individual stood forth in bold 
contrast with the now hazy deities of the earlier period. This 
is the period in which began the development of the great sys- 
tems of Indian thought. The result was a variety of attempts 
to deal with this problem of the individual self. And through 
them all the aim was to show some underlying basis of unity 
between it and the deeper life of the world. 

In the history of Israel the same movement is clearly seen. 
There is first the period in which the unity of religion is one 
of blood and race. This holds true of the times of Abraham, 
Moses, David. But with growing reflection the national basis 
of religious unity was outgrown and there followed the unity 
of morality and righteousness based on the teaching of the 
eighth century prophets. The most individualistic expression 
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was reached in Jeremiah whose conception of the law is a 
rule of action within the individual life. Finally, there is the 
third stage of development, that of the teaching of Jesus, in 
which the individual finds his own life only in the life which 
he lives in common with his fellows and with God. 

This same order of development is seen in the history of 
the Christian church. In the pre-reformation period the 
church with its established ritual and universal language was 
an institution whose authority rested in itself, not in the indi- 
vidual. The Bible was a constitution of religion all of whose 
parts were on one dead level. Christ was an ecclesiastical fig- 
urehead, or impersonal medium of salvation who through the 
sacraments substituted his own righteousness for the sin of the 
individual believer. But the reformation ushered in a period 
of individualism. The one holy church was split in twain, 
and thereby lost its old claim to authority. As for the Bible, 
Luther himself called the Epistle of James an epistle of straw. 
To-day its study is conducted as any other study in the great 
literatures of the world. 

But the individual who rebels against, or withdraws from, 
the organized life of the world is cutting off the connection 
between himself and the life upon which he depends. The 
unity of organized life is absolutely necessary to the life of 
the individual himself. On the other hand the individual can 
never surrender his own individual will, his own selfhood. 
Here is the problem. And its solution is to be found in the 
fact that the individual can not be himself apart from this lar- 
ger life, from which, in the period of alienation and estrange- 
ment, he has separated himself. On this basis the church is 
seen to be not an institution which already exists without the 
individual, to which he simply gives allegiance. It is simply 
the religious life which he has in common with others ex- 
pressed in an organized form. Likewise, on this larger view 
of himself, the Bible is regarded no longer as a mysterious, 
inexplicable revelation. When it is seen to be, as it is to-day, 
the spiritual history of the Jewish people in that development 
which was completed in the teaching of Jesus, the Bible 
can no longer be regarded as foreign to the real life of the in- 
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dividual. Indeed, this same development which is revealed 
in this literature is also seen in the development of the in- 
dividual himself. He who sees this will understand that the 
Bible is not something simply to be accepted; it is to be di- 
gested, spiritually possessed — to be made a part of the individ- 
ual himself. Finally, Jesus is no longer an impersonal, ec- 
clesiastical, sacramental medium of institutional salvation. 
He is a teacher, a revealer of one's own real individual nature. 
As the revelation and realization of the unity between the hu- 
man and the divine he is to be understood, appreciated and 
individually followed. He is, as Paul says, the completion of 
our individual life. He who as far as possible expresses in 
himself this deeper unity of things will understand the teach- 
ing of Jesus that the individual is really himself only in so far 
as he takes up into himself this underlying unity. 

J. D. Stoops. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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EMPIRICAL DATA ON IMMORTALITY* 

A Discussion of Professor Hyslop's Report on Seventeen Sittings with Mrs 

Piper. 

For the first time in the history of man personal immortality has 
become, during the past fifteen years, the subject of what may 
rightly be called scientific investigation with the result that the be- 
liefs in one Personal God and in an Impersonal Absolute — the or- 
thodox beliefs in the Religious and in the Philosophical sphere 
respectively, — are giving place here and there to a new polythe- 
ism. 1 The tentative conclusions, favorable to Spiritism, of several 
of the more prominent investigators of the Society for Psychic 

*"A Further Record of Observations of Certain Trance Phenomena," by 
James H. Hyslop, Ph. D., Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Published as part XLI of the "Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Psychic Research." 

'See the Conclusion and Postscript of Professor William James' book, 
"The Varieties of Religious Experience ;" and Meyer's "Human Personal- 
ity." 



